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Dear Reaper, did you ever behold a 
more beautiful picture than the one here 
given, called the Gleaner? 

Gleaning seems to have been a pursuit 
of the poor from a very early age in the 
history of the world, and is still pursued 
by the same class in some countries, Of 
so much consequence was it deemed by 
the great Jewish law giver, that he gave 
some particular directions on the sub- 
ject :— 

“When ye reap the harvest of your 
land, thou shalt not make clean riddance 
of the corners of thy field when thou 
reapest, neither shalt thou gather any 
gleaning of thy harvest; thou shalt leave 
them unto the poor, and to the stranger.” 
—Lev. xxiii, 22. 

As a class, the gleaners derive their 
interest principally from the circumstance 
that Ruth, whose simple, beautiful, and 
romantic history is given in the Old Tes- 
tament, wasa gleaner. The reapers in 
Palestine and Syria make use of the 
sickle in cutting down their crops, and, 
according to the present custom in this 
country, “ fill their hand” with the corn, 
and those who bind up the sheaves, their 
“bosom,” Ps. 129: 7. Ruth 2:5. When 
the crop is thin and short, which is gener- 
ally the case in light soils, and with their 
imperfect cultivation, it is not reaped 
with the sickle, but plucked up by the 
root with the hand. By this mode of 
reaping, they leave the most fruitful fields 
as naked as if nothing had ever grown on 
them: and as no hay is made in the Kast, 
this is done, that they may not lose any 
of the straw, which is necessary for the 
sustenance of their cattle. 

The reapers go to the field very early 
in the morning, and return home betimes 


in the afternoon. They carry provisions 
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along with them, and leathern botties, or 
dried bottle gourds, filled with water. 
They are followed by their own children, 
or by others, who glean with much suc- 
cess; for a great quantity of grain is 
scattered in the reaping, and in their 
manner of carrying it. ‘The greater part 
of these circumstances are discernible in 
the manners of the ancient Israelites. 
Ruth had not proposed to Naomi, her 
mother-in-law, to go to the field, and 
glean after the reapers; nor had the 
servant of Boaz, to whom she applied for 
leave, so readily granted her request, if 
gleaning had not been a common practice 
in that country. When Boaz inquired 
who she was, his overseer, after informing 
him, observes, that she came out to the 
field in the morning ; and that the reap- 
ers left the field early in the afternoon, 
as Dr. Russell states, is evident from this 
circumstance, that Ruth had time to beat 
out her gleanings before evening. They 
carried water and provisions with them; 
for Boaz invited her to come and drink 
of the water which the young men had 
drawn; and at meal-time, to eat of the 
bread, and dip her morsel in the vinegar. 
And so great was the simplicity of man- 
ners in that part of the world, and in 
those times, that Boaz himself, although 
a prince of high rank in Judea, sat down 
to dinner in the field with his reapers, 
and helped Ruth with his own hand. 
Nor ought we to pass over in silence the 
mutual salutation of Boaz and his reap- 
ers, when he came to the field, as it 
strongly marks the state of religious feel- 
ing in Israel at the time, and furnishes 
another proof of the artless, the happy, 
and unsuspecting simplicity, which char- 
acterized the manners of that highly 


favored people. “And, behold, Boaz 
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6 THE ANEMONE AND COLUMBINE. 


came trom Bethlehem, and said unto the 
reapers, The Lord be with you. And 
they answered him, The Lord bless thee,” 
Ruth 2: 4. 

It appears from the beautiful history of 
Ruth, that, in Palestine, the women lent 
their assistance in cutting down and 
gathering the harvest; for Boaz com- 
mands her to keep fast by his maidens. 
The women in Syria shared also in the 
Jabors of the harvest; for Dr. Russell 
informs us, they sang the ziraleet, or song 
of thanks, when the passing stranger 
accepted their present of a handful of 
corn, and made a suitable return. It was 
another custom among the Jews to set a 
confidential servant over the reapers, to 
see that they executed their work pro- 
perly, that they had suitable provisions, 
and to pay them their wages: the Chal- 
dees call him ra}, the master, ruler, or 
governor of the reapers. Such was the 
person who directed the labors of the 
reapers in the field of Boaz. The right 


of the poor in Israel to glean after the 
reapers, was secured by a positive law. 
It is the opinion of some writers, that, 
although the poor were allowed the liberty 
of gleaning, the Israclitish proprietors 
were not obliged to admit them imme- 
diately into the field, as soon as the 
reapers had cut down the corn, and bound 
it up in sheaves, but when it was carried 
off: they might choose, also, among the 
poor, whom they thought most deserving, 
or necessitous. ‘These opinions receive 
some countenance from the request which 
Ruth presented to the servant of Boaz, to 
permit her to glean “among the sheaves ;” 
and trom the charge of Boaz to his young 
men, “ Let her glean even among the 
sheaves:” a mode of speaking which 
seems to insinuate, that though they could 
not legally hinder Ruth from gleaning_ in 
the field, they had a right, if they chose 
to exercise it, to prohibit her from glean- 
ing among the sheaves, or immediately 
after the reapers.— Watson. 





THE ANEMONE AND COLUMBINE. 


Tur large blue Flower here given is a 
species of the Coronaria Double Ane- 
mone, or Wind Flower. It, together with 
its varieties, constitute what are generally 
terined the Florist’s Anemones, and is a 
native of Greece, of Italy, Asia Minor and 
the South of France, always growing in 
moist places. 

Tue CoLumsineE is so common a flower, 
that few people notice the peculiarities 
of its construction. The sepals and petals 
appear of equal importance, and certainly 
of equal beauty; but yet they are perfect- 
ly distinct from each other, and they are 
so different in form as to be easily dis- 
tinguishable. ‘The sepals are shaped like 
an oval leaf, tapering to a point, and are 
attached by a kind of stalk to the disk of 
the flower; while the petals, which are 
horn-shaped, pass between them, being 


slightly attached to the disk by part of the 
mouth of the horn, and having the spur 
raised far above it; so that the spurs of 
the five petals form a kind of crown round 
the flower-stalk. The name of Aquilegia 
is derived from Aguila, an eagle, and 
alludes to the bird like appearance of a 
petal when detached, with two of the 
sepals adhering to it, which resemble 
wings. The English word Columbine is 
derived from the Latin word Columbo, a 
dove, and alludes to the same appear- 
ance. 

The flowers of the Aquilegia Skinnerii, 
— (Mr. Skinner’s Columbine, ) accompany- 
ing the Anemone, are easily distinguished 
by the great length of their spurs, which 
are frequently nearly two inches long; 
and by their stamens, which are very 
numerous, and much protruded. There 
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are generally only three styles. 
flowers are drooping, but when the seeds 
begin to swell, the flower-stalks which 
bear them become guite erect, as in the 
other species. This magnificent Colum- 
bine was sent to Woburn Abbey in 1840, 
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by G. H. Skinner, Esq., from Guatemala. 
Sir W. J. Hooker informs us that it 
“proves to be perfectly hardy, having 
survived a severe winter in the open 
ground a Woburn, and flowering in great 
beauty during the ensuing summer.” 





DR. OLIN. 


Tne Reverend President of the Wes- 
leyan University, of Middletown, Conn. 
is the Hercules of the (northern) Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. He is unlike an 
other preacher in America. Every great 
man has some peculiarity that makes him 
great. Peculiarity is a primary quality 
of genius. The properties which one 
possesses in common with other men, 
will never attract the notice of the world. 
To be distinguished—to produce a sensa- 
tion, one must produce some rare charac- 
teristic—perform some strange achieve- 
ments—originate some novel theory or 
enterprise. Be it, then, set down as an 
axiom, that greatness is always peculiar. 
And in what is Dr. Olin’s peculiarity ? 
The superiority of his logic? Others 
argue as well. The vigor and vividness 
of his fancy? Others paint as good a 
picture. ‘The lofty tone of piety which 
he displays? Others, it is hoped, live as 
near to God. What then is it? A ques- 
tion this, less difficult to ask than to an- 
swer. But I will try. 

First, then, Dr. Olin is a thinker—not 
a mere declaimer—one who thinks deep- 
ly, earnestly, on every subject which he 
attempts, and thoroughly imbues his mind 
with the truth before he appears in the 
pulpit—one who is capable.of thinking as 
few men can—who has accustomed him- 
self to thinking, and has a huge apparatus 
for thinking. 

Secondly. All his intellectual powers, 
s0 admirably balanced and blended, are 


% 


brought into requisition in every sermon, 
and their action is delightfully harmonious, 
There is neither too much nor too little 
of any single quality. The judgment and 
the imagination, a pure taste and a warm 
breast, hold each other in beautiful equi- 
poise throu 

Thirdly. 


is the earnestness of the speaker. 


ghout the discourse. 

The crowning circumstance 
He is 
aman of gigantic stature, and has a heart 
of corresponding diinensions. He throws 
his whole soul into every sentence. There 
are no breaks, no breathing places in his 
sermon. From beginning to end it is all 
one paragraph. 
and heavy, like those of Dr. Chalmers; 
whom, perhaps he resembles no less in 
the ardor of his delivery. Ile is too much 
in earnest to break up what he has to say 
into periods. He opens his great soul 
upon the audience, and is a fountain of 
living waters. ‘The current of grand, 
impassioned thoughts rolls on like the 
eternal thunder of the Niagara. Once 
thoroughly roused, every fibre of his huge 
frame seems quivering with intense ex- 
citement. Half the time he is on tiptoe, 
hands stretched aloft, as if he would pluck 
down the stars. I know of no man who 
speaks with so much ardor as Dr. Olin— 
i know of but one preacher with whom I 
am better pleased. L. A. L. Cross. 


His sentences are long 


Notre.—We understood the above was 
written by « lady—the wife of a clergyman 
—which very naturally accounts for her pre- 
ference of the “ but one other preacher.” 
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8 SABBATH EXERCISES. 


SABBATH 


Wuar a damper to spirituality—what 
a rude extinguisher on all its feelings 
and contemplations is sin!’ An unforeseen 
gust of anger will put them all to flight, 
and the objective truth is lost in that 
disturbed and so darkened medium by 
which the subjective mind is encompassed 
There is one lesson, however, to be gath- 
ered from the connection which obtains 
between obedience and spiritual discern- 
ment on the one hand, between disobedi- 
ence and spiritual dimness or obscuration 
on the other. A strict and conscientious 
perseverance in the walk of known duty 
may at length conduct to those manifes- 
tations after which we aspire—or, in other 
words, the humble doings of our every- 
day obedience may prove a stepping-stone 
to the higher experiences of the divine 
life. Certain it is, that to cast off this 
obedience is to cut awey the first round 
of the ascending ladder; and so to make 
a cominencement impossible. 

Enlighten me, O God. Opeft the eyes 
of my understanding. Deliver me from 
the power of fantasies in religion. Let 
mine be a solid faith, exercised on those 
stable realities which are sought for and 
discovered only in the medium of thy 
word. I would learn of thy holy oracles. 
I would take the sayings of the Bible 
simply and purely as they are, and ex- 
ercise myself on the trueness of these 
sayings. 

In my aspirations after spiritual light, 
let me remember that it sufficeth not to 
look objectively at the truths which are 
without me—if subjectively I have no- 
thing to look with but a dim or diseased 
organ of perception. It is not enough 
that there be steadfastness of gaze.— 
There must be singleness of eye—inso- 
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much that on this last condition it turns 
that the whole body is full of light. 

Many attempts have I made to obtain 
more adequate notions than I possess of 
the Deity; but there is none in which I 
better succeed than when I aim at an 
intense recognition of the subject and 
filial relation in which I stand to him 
when simply regarded as my Maker. It 
is not on the strength of any remote or 
recondite contemplations that I expect to 
grow in fruitful acquaintance with him— 
but by the stepping-stones of such thoughts 
as might be apprehended by babes—but 
still which neither babes nor philosophers 
will apprehend to any practical effect, till 
the spirit brings them home. 

Let me apprehend the truths of Scrip- 
ture simply—let me believe them surely ; 
and the mind, when thus occupied, will 
be rightly set. Iam restless and dissat- 
isfied without God. 

Let me conform myself more and more 
unto the mediatorial economy of the 
gospel. Let my fellowship be with the 
Son as well as with the Father. 

I know no passage in Scripture that 


gives a clearer and more decisive warrant 


to a simply objective faith, than Heb. vi. 
17—20. The hope is grounded, not on 
aught that is within, but on that which is 
independent of us, und external to us— 
the truth of God, the immutability of his 
counsel, the faithfulness of his promise, 
strengthened by this double guarantee 
that he has not only said it, but sworn it. 
We do not steady a ship by fixing the 
anchor on aught that is within the vessel. 
The anchorage must be without the ves- 
sel; and so of the soul, when resting, not 
on what it sees in itself, but on what it 
sees in the character of { 














tainty of his truth, the impossibility of 
his falsehood. Thus may I cast the 
anchor of my hope on the foundation 
which God himself hath laid in Zion— 
laying hold and taking refuge, not in the 
hope that I find to be in me, but in the 
hope that is set before me. J know that 
there is a legitimate hope, too, in the 
consciousness of a work oi grace within 
me; but the primary hope, the beginning 
of our confidence, is of altogether an 
objective character, and respects God in 
Christ reconciling the world, and not im- 
puting unto them their trespasses. Sim- 
plify and strengthen this confidence ; and 
make it every day more sure and stead- 
fast, O my God. 

In solitude and stillness—but with a 
heart sadly prone to wander from the 
fountain of light and life—made sad ex- 
hibitions of my natural imfirmity—impa- 
tience in opposition to the long-suffering 
of the spirit under manifold interruptions. 
Where is my slowness to wrath !—where 
the approach in the way of resemblance 
or imitation to the characteristics of God- 
head? and where, alas! a prevailing 
sense of God, so as to make him the 
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guide, and the master, and the arbiter of 
all my doings ? 

I find it easier to apprehend the great- 
ness of the divinity, than any of his moral 
perfections, or his sacredness; yet even 
the former were an elevating thought ; 
and let us be thankful if at any time, and 
according to any view of him, if just, we 
can attain to a realizing sense of God. 

To make the Sabbath observance a 
duty which should terminate in itself, and 
without regard to its moral influences, is 
a specimen of the same senseless super- 
stition which would attach a mysterious 
virtue to the mere outward operation of 
sacraments and church forms. And the 
same is true of the imposition of fringes 
—good as memorials of duty, but utterly 
superstitious and vain if the mere wearing 
of them were made the only termination 
of the observance. It is in kind accom- 
modation to our corporeal nature that 
such an institution was devised; but 
separated from its end, it is but an empty 
ceremonial—even as the Sabbath is when 
separated from its end.—Let us not for- 
get, O Lord, that the flesh is unprofitable 
and vain, and that all Thy words are 
spirit and life.-—Dr. Chalmers. 
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CHEER UP, CHiLD OF GOD! 


BY 


MATTHIAS SHEELEIGH. 


CueEer up, cheer up, child of God !—why so sad? 
Why all these complainings and tears? 

Why count all the sorrows thou ever hast had? 
Why yield up thy hopes unto fears ? 


Cheer up, cheer up !—though afflictions are thine— 
Though weary as was Noah’s dove, 
Trust God and be patient, nor ever repine, 


For God still is wisdom and love. 
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Cheer up, cheer up !—though thy friends may forsake, 
And pierce through thy heart with a sword, 

There’s One, whose firm constancy never can shake— 
He’s faithful and true to his word. 


Cheer up, cheer up !—though the billows are high, 
And furiously over thee roll, 

Thy bark shall be safe till the tempest pass by, 
If hope firmly anchors the soul. 


Cheer up, cheer up !—though the heavens may frown 
And threaten with terrible harm, 

O look, and contemplate the glory-wrought crown 
That’s wreathed round the brow of the storm! 


Cheer up, cheer up !—and away with the gloom 
That’s hanging so dark o’er thy soul ! 

The morning is coming, whose light will illume 
Thy path to a glorious goal ! 





SQUIRE PERIWIG’S SPEECH AT A TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


[The following amusing article, though 
written in a homely style, contains some 
severe and, to some, unpalatable truths. } 

“| pon’ reckon,” said the squire, as he 
rose, “ upon being very entertaining, but 
I’ll do the best I can, in my old-fashioned 
way. I’ve lived in this town, man and 
boy, seventy-three years, come the seven- 
teenth day of next June. I’ve seen lots 
o’ drunkards in this ere village, born, 
bred, and buried here, right in the midst 
of us; likely young men, too, a great 
many of ’em; cnt down, not by the hand 
of time, but by this awful destroying 
angel, or devil, or whatever it is; this 
rage for liquor. I’ve seen ’em put into 
the ground with their brown hair, and 
every tooth in their heads—some of ’em 
so very young that they were never shaved 
in their lives, unless it was by the men 
they got their rum of. I’ve seen mothers, 


and widders, and darters, shed more tears. 


than would fill all the empty rum _ hogs- 
heads that ever came full into Tattertown. 





Neighbor Killem could tell ye ten times 
more about this than I can.” 

“Pray, Squire Periwig,” cried the 
tavern keeper, jumping up in a_ passion, 
“what right have you to drag me before 
this meeting, without my consent ?” 

“ Bless your heart, neighbor,” said the 
squire, “ what’s the matter? If I’ve said 
anything out of the way, I’m sorry for it. 
You and I have been neighbors for forty 
years. You know well enough, neighbor, 
that I am a tanner; now, if you had un- 
dertaken to tell a story about the number 
of hides that have been tanned in this 
village, for a certain number of years, 
and had thought proper to say to the as- 
sembly, that Squire Periwig could. tell 
them a great deal more about the matter 
than you could, I don’t think it would 
have put me ina passion. If I had ever 
heard you say that you was ashamed of 
your trade, [ wouldn’t have hurt your 
feelings, neighbor, for the world; but on 
the contrary, I’ve heard you say a hundred 
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times that it was a highly honorable call- 
ing, and quite agreeable to scripture. 
I’ve heard you say, that the law required 
commissions to Justices of the Peace, and 
licenses to Rumsellers, to be given, as 
marks of distinction, to men of sober 
lives and conversations, and that you con- 
sidered your profession as honorable as any 
in the village.” 

There was something so perfectly over- 
whelming in this unexpected and possibly 
unintended onset of Squire Periwig, that 
the congregation was for one or two 
minutes convulsed with laughter. Mr. 
Killem had seized his hat, and half risen 
to depart; but his better half twitched 
him by the coat, and whispered some- 
thing in his ear, of which nothing but 
the words, “sovereign contempt,” and 
“ beneath your notice,” was heard by the 
persons occupying the pew in rear. He 
threw his hat upon the floor of the pew, 
and folding his arms, looked round upon 
the assembly with a countenance full of 
ind'gnation and wrath; a ferocious grin, 
as the speaker proceeded, alternating with 
an expression “as black as midnight 
without moon ;” somewhat resembling 
the sudden changes, when heat lightning 
is flashing forth amid the deep gloom of 
an autumnal sky. 

“ T’ve always reckoned,” continued the 
squire, “ that when rum got into a family, 
*twas a sort o’ leprosy—only the spots 
were commonly red rather than white. 
It’s amazing catching; wives catch it 
from their husbands—husbands from their 
wives—children from their parents, and 
so on. I was very much struck by Mr. 
Merlin’s observation, about looking back 
to the remote causes of drunkenness. I 
toid ye I was born on the seventeenth o’ 
June; it liked to have been the death on 
me. My father was an ensign, during 
the revolutionary war. He was at the 
battle o’ Bunker’s Hill. He had his flag- 
staff shot off in the middle, by a cannon 
shot, and he kept the part he then held 
in his hand to his dying day. I never 
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saw him so angry, as when one of the 
women took it to supply the place of the 
churn handle that got broke. Well, next 
to the Lord’s day, there was no day in 
the year, with him, like the seventeenth 
o’ June. He loved to talk o’ nothing so 
much as o’ that day, and o’ the battle. 
I’ve been axed a hundred times, how I 
was connected with the Bunker family, 
only because my father had me christened 
Bunker Periwig, in honor of that memo- 
rable event. A week afore the anni- 
versary, and a week arter, every year, at 
least, was took up in talking about the 
battle. The first dram I ever drank, was 
in honor o’ that occasion—I wasn’t eight 
years old. To make it go down, father 
put in a lump of sugar. I soon got to 
like it, and used to long for the anniver- 
sary. I remember, one time, I got tho- 
roughly fuddled; and it was at another 
time o’ the year, my father was very 
angry, and still more so, when in answer 
to his enquiry how I dared to drink up 
his gin, and make a beast o’ myself, I 
told him *twars in honor o’ Bunker Hill. 
I desire to bless the Lord, I have escaped 
being a drunkard. There were five men 
then living in Tattertown—every one of 
’em died a drunkard—who were in that 
battle. My father used to have ’em all 
at his house, on the seventeenth. Every 
one of these men was sure he shot Major 
Pictairn. The more gin they drank, the 
more sure they got; and the matter 
wasn‘t always ended without a fight.— 
Old Loomis made my father very angry 
one time, by breaking the end of the old 
flag-staff, that was always brought out 
on them days, and laid on the table, over 
Bob Haggerty’s head. I dare say there 
are some here now, that remember Bob 
Haggerty. You remember Haggerty, 
neighbor Killem, don’t ye ?” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied Mr. Killem, 
gruffly. 

“How you talk!” rejoined the squire ; 
“ why I'll state a circumstance that'll re- 
fresh your memory.” 
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“Squire Periwig,” said Mr. Killem, 
angrily, “you’ve insulted me once al- 
ready in this meeting to-night, and iz 

« No offence, neighbor,” said the squire, 
“]T was enamost sure you must remember 
Haggerty. You remember a little short 
woman, with reddish hair, that went 
crazy, and died in the poor-house ; she’s 
been dead about twenty years.” = « 

“ No, I don’t remember anything about 
your short woman,” growled the innholder. 

“ Well, that’s amazing,” said the squire, 
“she used to come and sit on your steps 
and beg you not to sell any more rum to 
her husband; and when you drove her 
off, as it was natural enough you should 
do—for I used to think it must be awful 
unpleasant—she used to go and sit on the 
horse-block, and cry, as though her heart 
would break. That woman that you don’t 
remember nothing about, was Haggerty’s 
wife.” 

At the moment, the attention of all 
present was called to a woman who 
walked rapidly out of the meeting-house, 
with her head bowed down, and her hand- 
kerchief before her eyes. 

“ Dear me,” said the squire, as he 
looked at her attentively. “I’m very 
unlucky; if I had known that woman 
was here, I should have been more care- 
ful. I thought she was settled in Hop- 
ville. That's Haggerty’s darter; the 
very one he used, when she was a child, 
to send to your bar, neighbor Killem, for 
rum.” 

“TI wish to know if it is expected of 
me,” said the tavern-keeper, “ to sit here 
quietly, and hear this abuse !”” 

“Squire Periwig,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Moose, “I think it would be well to avoid 
such direct personal remarks.” 

“ Reverend sir,” replied the squire, “I 
only wanted to refresh neighbor Killems 
memory.” 

“Well, sir, rejoined the clergyman, 
“ it would be more in order, I conceive, 
to avoid calling any person, who is here 
present, by name; you can make your- 





self sufficiently intelligible, without a 
personal appeal.” 

“ T will endeaver to do so,” replied the 
squire, and continued as follows :— 

“J have told you how near I came to 
being a drunkard, in honor of the seven- 
teenth of June. I forgot to say, that 
after we had taken quite as much in 
honor of that day, as the occasion seemed 
to require, my father always made what 
he called a tip-top mug o' toddy, in honor 
o’ my birth day, and wouldn't let us leave 
a drop on’t. "Tis wonderful from how 
small and remote a cause the habit of 
drunkenness will arise. I could tell a 
great many stories about the intemperance 
o Tattertown, but after my dreadful bad 
luck to-night, I'm afraid to venture, lest 
I should give offence. I do remember, 
however, the history of one family, about 
which I believe I may speak, without 
hurting anybody’s feelings. The family’s 
dead and buried, all of ’em, long ago; and 
I’m very sartin there’s no kith or kin left 
hereabouts. I s’pose I’m in order, in 
telling the name, as they’ve all been in 
their graves full sixteen years. I refer 
to Millikin, the cooper, his wife, and five 
children.” 

At this moment Mr. Killem, by a sud- 
den jerk of his body, and kick of his boot, 
sent the cricket from one end of the pew 
to the other, with such violence, as to 
draw all eyes in that direction. A dead 
stillness ensued, broken, after a moment, 
by the squire. 

“Tm afear’d I’m out of order agin, 
and yet I don’t see how, for I mentioned 
no name but that of Milliken, who isn’t 
here to be hurt by what I say, though he 
used to be here pretty constant, as one of 
your congregation, reverend sir. I've 
seen him here in this house, with his wife 
and five children, and healthier and hap- 
pier folks never entered these doors. They 
used to sit in that pew; I hardly know 
how to describe it, for it isn’t in order to 
call names—I mean the pew where the 
gentleman sits who kicked the cricket 








over. Millikin owned that very pew, 
and paid his taxes regularly for several 
years.” 

It was rather cool for the fifth of No- 
vember, but Mrs. Killem began to fan 
herself with her handkerchief, and the 
perspiration was gathering upon the inn- 
holder’s forehead. 

*¢ Nothing, I reckon,” resumed the 
squire, “was ever more remote, as a 
cause of intemperance, than the thing 
which actually produced it, in this family. 
You will smile, some of you, perhaps, 
when I tell you, it was a little runlet, not 
three inches long. The father made it 
for the amusement of his youngest boy, 
Peter. He fixed a string to it, and car- 
ried it about his neck. One day, he was 
playing in front of the tavern door, and 
somebody—I aint agoing to get out of 
order agin, by calling names—beckoned 
to him to come in. So little Pete ran in, 
and the gentleman—whose name I shan’t 
speak, because he’s here in the meet’n’us 
—filled his runlet with toddy. It afforded 
great amusement to a number of philan- 
thropic people, round the tavern door, to 
see Pete strut about, and sip toddy from 
the runlet. He soon became fuddled, got 
on the horse-block, fell asleep, tumbled 
off, and broke his arm.” 

“ It’s false,” said Mr. Killem. 

“So it is,” said the squire, “ ’twas his 
leg. I came along, just about then, and 
carried him home in my wagon. Little 
Pete told his brothers how they filled his 
runlet, and how sweet the toddy was. 
They, naturally enough, teased their fa- 
ther, till he made sunlets for ’em all. 
These boys carried their runlets to school ; 
and, when they were let out, they ran 
before the tavern and the grocery, till 
some kind, considerate persons filled their 
runlets with toddy, or flip, or some other 
intoxicating liquor. Before this time, 


Millikin, the father, was as likely and as 
industrious a man as any in our village. 
Until this period, he had no account at 
the tavern or the grocery, for sperrets, 
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But soon after fixing off the boys with 
runlets, he began to run up a bill at both 


places for rum and gin, but much the 


most at the tavern. When little Peter's 
leg got well, the first thing almost that 
he did, was to rig on his runlet and go to 
the tavern. ‘The man who filled his run- 
let the first time, was, very naturally, 
pleased to find that he hadn’t been the 
cause of breaking his neck, for there had 
been considerable talk about the matter 
as it was. He felt, like enough, that 
little Peter had helped to imoculate the 
family, for it’s jest like the small-pox, jest 
as catching. So he called hi in the 
minute he saw him, and filled his runlet 
agin, and bid him not get up on the 
horseblock, but carry it home to his 
mammy. So off Peter trotted, and the 
result proved how well he executed his 
commission. When the father, or the 
mother, or the sisters took a suck at Pe- 
ter’s runlet, Billy, and Sammy, and John- 
ny, and Bobby would be uneasy till their 
parents and sisters had taken a suck at 
their runlets. I remember well, Parson 
Moose, when conversing with you about 
poor Millikin, many years ago, that you 
remarked on the pleasure you had en- 
joyed that morning, when, after expostu- 
lating with the poor man upon his bad 
habit, you returned to your study, and, 
upon opening the window, listened, for an 
hour, to the music of his cooper’s ham- 
mer. But it was all over with the Milli- 
kins. I reckon there are some constitu- 
tions that go very quick, when the liquor 
takes hold. The Millikins fell off amaz- 
ing quick, indeed. Their little property 
soon melted away. Them five runlets 
was like five vials of wrath poured out 
upon their heads, They had a beautiful 
cow, but she didn’t give toddy, so they 
scold her very soon. The father became 
an idle, miserable wretch. The mother 
got drunk, fell in the fire, and was burnt 
to death. Both the girls were drunkards, 
and died o’ consumption. The father 
drowned himself. T'wo of the boys died 








in the poor-house, one was killed in a 
tight. How the fourth died I don’t re- 
member. Peter lived the longest. Long 
before he died he got a larger runlet; 
and, one December night, he got drunk, 
lay out and friz to death, with the runlet 
hanging round his neck. So they all 
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died ; and the whole cause o’ the destruc- 

tion o’ this family was neither more nor Nd 
less than that are little runlet, not more a 
than three inches long. But I am ’ena- 
most ashamed of myself, for taking so 
much time, that might be better employed 
by other folks.” 




























My slumbering harp, awake again,— 
Once more awake a plaintive strain ; 
My heart is sick, so oft betray’d 

By false appearances—a shade— 

A shadow—all to me— 

Of what I deemed felicity. 


There is no permanent delight : 

The stars grow dim that twinkled bright ; 
The sun shines not as gloriously 

As when my spirit, young and free, 
Gazed in his splendors as they drest 
With golden hue each mountain crest. 
The moon, that worshipped orb of mine, 
Now gleams but faintly on the shrine 
Her beams once hallowed—and the heart 
That beat responsive—though apart— 

Is cold—indifferent—time has chilled 
The bosom which the passions thrilled. 
The form so full of grace is bent, 

The mind on hidden things intent. 

The eye is dull—deaf is the ear— 

The voice is chang’d—once full and clear— 
The cheek, where roses, when in bloom, 
Were once eclipsed—pales for the tomb. 


Years, fled and gone, no more will ye 
With your rich joys return to me? 

Z cannot bring my sunny youth ; 

Nor him, I love in deed and truth, 
Can cause his eye or lip to speak 
With former eloquence—they’re weak. 


ORIGINAL. 


REFLECTION 8. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


The strains of gospel grace will ne’er 
Flow from his lips impassioned, clear ;_ 
Nor Sinai’s thunders ever roll 

Again across th’ awaken’d soul 

From him, who once, in touching strains, 
Sent the warm life-blood through the veins 
With thrilling power, and as his theme 
Arose, while picturing life a dream, 

Oft kept the spirit fettered—bound— 
Enchained with love and awe profound. 


Like all things, subject to decay, 
We’re passing like the flowers away ; 
And soon will crumble and expire 
Our forms, with every vain desire. 


Come, then, my harp, once more awake! 
Strike loud the strings, tho’ life should break. 
Sing of that grace, that heavenly love, 
The stainless feel in worlds above. 
Believing soon the hours draw nigh, 
When sister spirits from the sky 

Shall stand with palms in either hand, 
And call us to that “ better land”— 
Where all is permanent and bright, 
Where skies no more are robed in night; 
Where change the heart can never swell, 
Nor pierce it with the word, Furewell! 
Where sin and sorrow know no place, 
Nor tears of anguish leave one trace. 
Where ransom’d souls the fadeless flow’rs 
Wreathe ’mid the amaranthine bowers, 
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Forever singing —*“ Jesus died— 
For us the Lamb was crucified ! 
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: But now he lives, and we on high 
Dwell in the light of that mild eye 
That wept below, that we above 
Might see his face and taste his love.” 


Awake, again! my harp, awake ! 

Of their pure joys shall I partake ? 

Shall I—shail I? Strike loud the strings ; 
Sweep every chord—my s,ir gs 

Its upward flight—I mount—I fly— 

An angel band seems hov’ring by, 

While distant music’s thrilling strains 
Come floating from th’ ethereal plains ! 
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My frame dissolves—my nature dies— 
My soul expands in ecstacies. 


Illusion sweet. Break not the spell. 
Sin—sound no more thy deadly knell 
The storms that beat on life’s bleak shore, 
I fain would hear their blast no more. 

I long to sail on quiet seas, 

Unruifed by one angry breeze ; 

Fioat gently on the rolling tide, 

To that eternity—so wide— 

So broad—so vast—my harp, what ails 
Thee—that thy sound so strangely fails? 
“Tis this. No mortal here doth know 
The joys that for the righteous flow. 
Silence becomes the muse, when she 
Would picture forth eternity.” 





. 


THE CAPTURED CHILDREN; OR, THE CAMANCHE FORAY 


One bright morning, when most of the 
men were off on a mustang drive, a num- 
ber of boys—children of my nearest neigh- 
bors—had collected to bathe in a pretty 
little basin, formed by an eddy of the river 
opposite my house. I heard their merry 
yells, and taking down my gun—a pre- 
caution grown as habitual, before going 
out, as putting on my cap—I walked list- 
lessly down to the river banks to look at 
them. — 

There were five houses within a mile 
above and below me. The women, with 
their sun-bonnets on, were tripping across 
from one house to another, to pay neigh- 
borly gossiping visits; the house dogs 
lagged lazily along behind them—the 
goats were frisking and butting at each 
other outside the picketing—a man 
ploughing was whistling a sleepy roun- 
delay—groups of cattle in sight were 
reclining on the grass, slowly grinding 
away at the everlasting cud—and the 
thin wreaths of opaque smoke from the 
chimneys were clearly defined against 
the intensely brilliant transparency of a 


i 








cloudless blue sky. The whole scene 
was the very ideal of quiet, delicious re- 
pose. 

I remember being particularly struck 
vith the happy and harmonious calm that 
had fallen upon our sometimes stormy 
home, and of thinking how perfectly the 
poet’s dream might now be realized—how 
pleasant here, 

“ Until life’s sunny day be quite gone down, 

To sit and smile with joy—” 
when suddenly the sound of a gun caused 
me to turn my head. 

The first object that met my view was 
the whistling ploughman, scampering, as 
if for dear life, towards his home, yelling, 
“Indians! Indians!” Further on, around 
the most distant house in sight, I could 
distinguish forty or fifty dark riders, who 
were galloping to and fro with great ra- 
pidity, gathering together our horses and 
mules, I sent on the warning cry at the 
top of my lungs to the women—and then 
such consternation, shrieks, and splashing 
as there were among the little scamps in 
the water, you can conceive if ever you 
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have seen a hawk drive down among a 
covey of ducks. 

I called to the boys to run to my house, 
which was about four hundred paces off, 
for I saw some of the Indians coming 
towards us at full speed—and the little 
fellows, shaking the water from their 
dripping hair, without stopping to dress 
themselves, scrambled up the bank and 
plied their tiny feet, scrambling all the 
way to the picketing. One or two of them 
were out some distance in the stream, and 
were delayed by their fright in getting up 
the bank—so that by the time they reached 
me, the Indians were too close to permit 
them to escape to the house unaided, and 
but for my gun they would have lost their 
scalps. 

The foremost Indian galloped up very 
close, but on my raising my gun, wheeled 
to avoid my shot; and with my face turned 
towards the savage to keep him at bay— 
the little fellows almost frantic with fright, 
clinging to my legs—I commenced my 
backward retreat towards the house. The 
Camanches will seldom rush upon an 
American—who has a gun in his hand, 
and shows by his deliberation that he is 
perfectly cool—until he has fired—after 
that, they will swoop upon him before he 
can load again. It is, therefore, very easy 
to keep a number of them at a very re- 
spectful distance, by raising your gun, as 
if to shoot, whenever they come too close. 
Four of the savage rascals had by this 
time come up, and were circling around 
me, endeavoring by their yells, clamors, 
and threatening gestures, to draw my fire. 
} was aware, that if I fired I might be 
sure of instant death, and so backed slow- 
ly and steadily on towards the picketing. 
The little boys, in their fright, clung to 
me so desperately as seriously to im- 
pede my progress. The savages, with 
tufts of horse-hair streaming from their 
limbs, and circlets and plumes of gaudy 
feathers flaunting from their heads and 
from the manes and tails of their horses, 
whooped, yelled, and clattered their long 
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lances against their white shields of bull’s 
hide, as they scudded to and fro around 
me with the swiftness of sea-birds—be- 
coming more and more eager, and closing 
their circle nearer as I approached the 
pickets. 

My gun, fortunately, was a double bar- 
rel. I knew they would make a final 
and desperate attempt to prevent my es- 
cape. We were now within eight rods 
of the picket stiles—the main body of the 
Indians had nearly reached us, and there 
was no time to lose. 


Two Indians, who seemed to take their 
position with the design of maintaining it, 
were between us and the stiles. I walked 
steadily towards them and levelled my 
gun. They swung themselves down be- 
hind the bodies of their horses, leaving 
nothing exposed but the leg by which 
they clung to the saddles. I told the boys 
to run towards them, intending to fire as 
they raised themselves in the saddle to 
strike—but the cunning rascals were 
watching me from under their horses’ 
necks, and seeing that they must catch it 
if they raised themselves to shoot, wisely 
started their horses on, shooting severa] 
arrows without changing their position, 
and wounding the boys considerably. 


Isaw my young charges reach the steps. 
Now was my time to run for it, for fifty 
Camanches were within as many. paces 
of me, thundering on at full speed. I 
started for my precious life. ‘There was 
a general howl and rush towards me from 
every side—and I felt the prick of several 
arrows. It was only twenty paces now 
to the stiles. I wheeled and fired at the 
nearest—a few desperate bounds and my 
foot was on the low stile, when a lance 
whizzed passed my ear and quivered in 
the post, while a deafening, furious roar 
burst from every throat. 


I faced about again. The foremost In- 
dian was within ten feet, standing in his 
horse’s stirrups, in the very act of plung- 
ing his lance at me. Quick as thought I 
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fired in his face, and sprang, or rather 
tumbled, over the style into my yard. 
When I picked myself up, I heard the 
hoarse gnashing of their disappointed rage, 
and the clatter of retreating hoofs. 

This was a pretty close graze—nothing 
saved me but the last charge of my faith- 
ful double-barrel, and, as it was, several 
of their confounded littte arrows were 
sticking about me for mementos. 


The whole scene, long as it takes to 
give you an idea of it, could not have oc- 
cupied more than ten minutes—but in that 
paltry fraction of time, how fiercely vivid 
was the transition from the very poetry 
of rural quiet to the stormy and terrible 
reality of savage war! But this was not 
the last of it by a good deal. 


I climbed to the top of the styles again, 
after loading my gun, just in time to see 
the scalp torn from the head of one of our 
men who was returning from the hunt on 
foot, and was so hard pressed as to be 
compelled to fire his rifle. He had been 
instantly borne to the earth by a dozen 
lances, in full view of his own house. 
Their failure and loss in my case, had 
greatly infuriated them. Although poor 
Thompson had been steady and cool, like 
a veteran frontiersman as he was, yet 
they had rushed upon him in a body, de- 
termined to have a scalp if it cost a war- 
rior. It did, too, and one of their chiefs, 
at that—for the eye and the nerve of the 
gallant fellow did not fail him in that 
fearful moment, when they closed so mad- 
ly, dashing around him, that their lances 
met, grating, in his body. A chief, whose 
lance first touched him, tumbled stiffly 
forward amid the trampling hoofs, and 
the hunter was avenged. One of the wo- 
men made a very narrow escape, and was 
only saved by the courage of her dog, 
that sprang at the nose of the Camanche’s 
horse, and made the animal shy just as 
the rider was about to transfix her, as she 
was climbing the picket styles. She got 
over safe, and the baffled rascal pursued 





the gallant dog into the river, where it 
also escaped, much to my gratification. 

During these scenes, a portion of their 
number had been busily engaged in col- 
lecting all our mules and horses that were 
loose on the prairie, and now they started 
off the affrighted animals, which were 
tearing off like mad in the direction they 
wished them to go. In a few minutes 
they were out of sight, and all was still 
for a little while as before—but, fortu- 
nately,,we had not been quite so silly as to 
have turned out our favorite riding horses, 
and in a short time there wasa gathering, 
in hot haste, of all the men who were at 
home. They galloped up to my house 
from every direction, rifles in hand, with 
hot brows, flaming eyes, and vows of 
deep-breathed vengeance between their 
teeth, eager to be led in pursuit. Still 
more fortunately, just as we were starting 
on the trail, the very party which had 
been absent on a mustang drive, came, 
breathless and foaming, up. It seems 
they had met with the Camanche trail, 
and suspecting what had occurred, had 
run their horses at full speed. With a 
few hasty words, explaining the extent of 
the mischief, and a wild shout of ven- 
geance for poor Thompson, we were off on 
the chase, numbering thirty determined 
men. 

Of course, there was no difficulty m 
tracing the trail, which was broad as a 
wagon road through the grass—and we 
followed at the best pace of our horses— 
for our success in coming up with them 
all depended upon the speed of our ani- 
mals. As we swept by the farm of old 
Hicks, one of the earliest settlers, who 
had posted himself on the very outskirts 
of the grant, the grey-haired veteran was 
seen urging his horse across his field to 
meet us. As he approached, we could 
see, from the eagerness of his gestures, 
that something was wrong. We halted 
for an instant, and the glare of his eyes, 
and ashy pallor of his face, were even 
more eloquent of his terrible news than 




















the few words with difficulty gasped out 
from between his clenched teeth. 

“ My children !” 

“Great God! which?” 

* John and Mary ! they’ve carried them 
off !” 

Nothing was spoken, but, bending for- 
ward with a periect howl of fury, the 
rangers lashed their horses like madmen. 
Such an incident was sufficiently calcu- 
lated to arouse a delirium of wrath in 
their fiery natures. In addition to the 
other outrages, these two children had 
been torn from their old parent to be 
dragged off to a horrible captivity in the 
distant hills, unless we could catch the 
brutal spoilers before they had gained a 
covert. No marvel that horses were 
goaded even when faithfully at their ut- 
most speed—that swollen veins were 
knotted along flushed temples, and impre- 
cations and yells burst at intervals from 
tightly drawn lips, as the image of those 
fair young children, writhing in the black, 
naked arms of a filthy and ferocious war- 
rior, would rise up before us. For every 
body loved little Molly Hicks, “ wi’ the 
lint-white locks,” and Johnny was a sec- 
ond Benjamin, “ the child of his old age,” 
to the hardy pioneer. 

As he rode in front, which position he 
somehow maintained, with all the leading 
eagerness of the vounger members of the 
party, with his features stiffened and set, 
his eyes fixed on the distance before him, 
and his long white hair streaming from 
his uncovered head, I thought I had never 
looked upon a more striking picture of 
stern, mute agony. It was enough to 
have strung the nerves of a dastard to 
reckless daring, one look at that silent 
old man. 

The trail was leading in the direction 
of the densest portion of the Cross Tim- 
ber, where, too, among wooded and breken 
ridges, the head waters of the Trinity 
took their origin, breaking in numerous 
springs from the dark gorges—and in this 
rugged and extensive tract we supposed 
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they would endeavor to conceal them- 
selves by throwing us off the trail. 

Soon we were scudding beneath the 
shade of the tall forest. There was no 
undergrowth, but the shaft-like trunks 
rose dark and bare to a considerable 
height, leaving long open vistas between 
them. <A chill awe came over us at this 
swift transition from the sunny expanse 
of the prairie to the solemn gloom of this 
great natural temple. 

Contrary to our expectations, the trail, 
instead of diverging north, towards the 
hills, kept on west, directly through the 
belt of the Cross Timber. These Indians 
have an unconquerable aversion to the 
brush, and our hopes were pweatly elated 
to find that, true to this instinct, they 
were keeping in the open woods, and pro- 
bably making for the plains beyond the 
deep forest. This course offered us much 
greater assurance that we should be able 
to keep the trail, and finally overhaul 
them. But it was nearly six miles across, 
and our reckless haste beginning to tell 
upon our horses—so that, with all the 
tumult and intensity of our excitement, 
we were obliged to check our gait. For 
several miles we continued silently gal- 
loping down those dim, leaf-fretted aisles, 
the old man still retaining his position 
in front, never for an instant turning 
his eye to the right or to the left, but 
staring fixedly ahead. 

Suddenly he raised himself quickly in 
his stirrups, and with a sharp, shrill shout, 
“There !” plunged the spurs into his 
horse. I looked ahead, and could just dis» 
tinguish objects gleaming swiftly past the 
trees far before us. With a shout that 
made those tangled arches shiver again, 
we all followed him. The wild whirl of 
maddening excitement was beyond any 
description. The men fairly shrieked 
with the exultation of savage joy. Our 
horses caught the spirit, and seemed ener- 
gized with supernatural speed, as they 
fled by the trees so swiftly that the trunks 
seemed run into each other, and to form a 
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continuous wall. Now and then, through 
a wider opening before us, we could get 
a full but momentary view of the spotted 
horses of the foe streaking acrossit. Then, 
such a burst of shouting from our men ! 

In this way the chase had continued for 
several miles, without lessening material- 
ly the distance between us, and we were 
beginning to fear that our horses would 
fail us even, when the old man, pointing 
ahead, laughed out in the exultation of a 

end—and, as we swept past the object, I 
saw it was a horse of one of the warriors 
that had dropped dead from exhaustion. 
How the men yelled at this sight. 

Their horses were giving out, and we 
were sure of them! Another! and yet 
another! lay on the trail! I saw one of 
the warriors, on foot, running through the 
woods! But on! on! never mind him! 
The main body is before ! 

Suddenly we burst upon the dazzling 
light of the prairie. There they are, 
the whole body of them, within a quar- 
ter of a mile, strung, winding along the 
deep grass like a great snake. 

The clamor of pursuing wolves never 
sounded more terrible to a herd of ex- 
hausted deer than did our shout to those 
frightened thieves. 

See how they look behind. They are 
uncertain what to do. 

Ha! they make to the timber again. 
The rapid tramp of the avenger’s tread 
turns too. They are panic stricken. 
The old man, with the unearthly wild- 
ness of his mein, looks enough like a 
phantom of wrath to strike an army with 
terror. They rush to the edge of the 
timber, and throw themselves in frantic 
hurry from their horses’ backs—some 
head foremost. 

We, too, having dismounted, quicker 
than thought—the black tubes are ranged, 
and the platoon hurls a leaden hail among 
them before they reach the trees. Such 


staggering and tumbling —but not a sound 
from them. With clubbed guns we rushed 
after the old man into the timber, and now 


the struggle is hand to hand, and foot to 
foot, with the lithe, desperate wretches. 

They turn at bay a moment behind the 
covert of the trunks—but the fury of our 
charge overbears every thing. For a mo- 
ment the rustle of struggling feet, the 
dull ring of crushing blows, the low groan 
and heavy fall, are the only sounds that 
break the awful silence—and the peal of 
our victorious shout proclaims that they 
are flying. 

The pursuit is continued for some dis- 
tance, but they are too swift for us—and 
one after another of the scattered party, 
panting and exhausted, make their ap- 
pearance on the prairie. 

“The children! the children! 
they been seen ?” I shouted. 

“ Here they are!” replied a deep voice 
from some distance in the woods. 

Weall ran in; and never shall I forget 
the scene. At the foot ofa large tree the 
old man was bending over his boy, who 
had been pierced by the lance of a Ca- 
manche, and lay pleading for water, writh- 
ing like a trodden worm. Little Mary, 
with large, blue, tearless eyes, that looked 
as if they would never wink again, stood 
by him, holding his hand. The shattered 
and bloody gun of the old man lay on the 
ground by him, while his nearest neigh- 
bor, a tall, powerful man, stood off, in re- 
spect for the sacredness of griel, gazing 
upon the group with dimmed eyes. 

There was a heavy pause. The old 
man looked up with blood-shot eyes, say- 
ing, 

*“ Water, men! Water! water!” 

We had all been so much shocked by 
the scene as to have lost our presence of 
mind for the moment—but instantly, as 
he spoke, a dozen men sprang off, and 
ran to where our horses had been left, for 
their water-gourds. 

The boy grasped one with a famishing 
eagerness it is impossible to convey, and 
drank copiously. In a moment the color 
began to return to his blue lips, and light 
to his gazing eyes. 
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This convinced me that his wound was 
not so desperate as we had feared. No 
one had examined it—for there was the 
lance leaning aguinst the tree, with the 
red stain upon its blade for several inches 
—-and that, we had thought, was conclu- 
sive enough. 

As I was stooping to soothe his feverish 
temples and examine the wound, little 
Molly turned her quiet eyes upon my 
face, and said, with a solemn innocence 
that thrilled me strangely, “ The bad In- 
juns would’nt kill me!” As if she felt 
that grievous injustice had been done in 
selecting Johnny instead of her. I could 
not resist catching the little creature in 
my arms and kissing her, while the hot 
tears burned over my lids at this touching 
exhibition of forgetfulness of self in the 
sister’s love. 

On examination, the wound looked bad 
enough, to be sure. There was nothing 


for it, however, but to prepare a litter and. 


bear him home. This the men soon did 
with twigs and buffalo robes which the 
Indians had thrown away, together with 
all their arms, in their flight. 

Poor little boy! his plaintive moans 
were very distressing. The rudest of the 
men, with all the flush of fight upon them, 
seemed to be greatly moved—and gentle 
Molly was carried with as considerate 
tenderness as if the crowns of all the 
world had been her heritage. Strange, 
incongruous animal is man! We were 
stepping over the bodies of the slain. A 
few minutes before, these men had been 
wilder than starved tigers for blood, and 
their eyes were now moistened at the 
sight of these two children and their old 
father. It is a custom, never deviated 
from by the Camanches, to kill their male 
prisoners, of whatever age, when they 
see a probability of their being taken. If 
it be a child, as in this instance, they say, 
with stern foresight, “ It isone future war- 
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rior out of the way For, as their 
“hand is,” emphatically, “against every 
man, and every man against them,” all 
mankind are alike their enemies; but 
there is too much savage chivalry among 
them ever to kill or misuse a female pri- 
soner, a thing they have never been 
known to do. They will kill them and 
take their scalps in attacking a town or 
settlement—but when they have once 
spared them as prisoners, their persons 
are forever afterwards sacred. 

There is a vast deal of rude nobility 
about these Camanches; and if they should 
ever learn to use rifles well, they will be 
far the most formidable enemy our race 
have had to dispute the possession of ter- 
ritory with. That they have not yet 
overcome their superstitious dread of fire- 
arms is the sole reason why we are still 
able to cope with them at such disadvan- 
tages. 

We learned from little Mary’s story 
that the Indians, having herself and bro- 
ther in charge, had, when we rushed into 
the timber after them—although she and 
her brother were standing hand-in-hand— 
only struck him down with the lance, and 
left her unmolested. “The bad Injuns 
would’ nt kill me !”” 

We had lost two men in the skirmish 
among the timber, and had several wound- 
ed. ‘There were ten Indians that we 
knew to be slain. We recovered all our 
horses and mules, and, in addition, se- 
cured forty or fifty Indian horses, with al] 
their quaint accoutrements. Some of 
these horses were noble animals, and 
most of them curiously and beautifully 
marked. 

Our return home was a painful blend- 
ing of sadness and triumph—but it was a . 
prodigious relief to us all when we heard, 
next morning, that little Johnny was 
doing well. Indeed, in about two months 
he had almost entirely recovered. 
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BY ADA. 


On! say not again that my heart is cold 
As a breath from the Alpine snows, 

For the gush of feeling is true and warm, 
Which deep in my bosom flows; 

Though its current glide with noiseless tide, 
O’er the calm, unruffled sea— 

There is love beneath that will change not in 

death ; 

Still, still, my heart is free. 


Is there naught to love in the skies above? 
In the vale beneath our feet ? 

Hath the opening flower in the forest bower 
No charm that is wild or sweet ! 

There’s a charmed sound in the rocks around, 
In the wild wood’s melody ; 

And the wand’ring breeze o’er the. foaming 

seas, 

Breathes a song of liberty. 


Blithe is the bird whose voice is heard 
From the grove and leafy glen, 

And the insect hum on the breeze doth come 
With a wild and joyous strain ; 


And list ! from the vale where the roses dwell, 
To the chant of the golden bee ; 

Oh! list, and sing while the echoes ring 
With the songs of the glad and free. 


Soft is the breath of summer flowers, 
Breathed on the air of even ; 

There’s freshness, too, in the morning dew, 
And a smile on the brow of heaven. 

In the transient gleam of the star-lit stream, 
There’s a spell of mystery ; 

Oh! I love the light of the soft, still night, 
For my heart, my heart is free. 


Like the untamed breeze o’er the flowing seas, 
Like a bird in its fearless flight, 

Like a glittering star in its amber car, 
Sailing free through the azure night. 

Like a cloud of morn on the zephyrs borne, 
Or a wave of the boundless sea— 

I, too, would roam, with the world for my 

home, 

Unfettered, unchained, and free. 
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BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Attuoves life’s cankering cares may come, 
And dark clouds o’er us thickly hover, 
Still shall our hearts in unison 
Beat with one pulse—* We love each other.’ 


Oft ’mid the busy scenes of life 


The brow will lower, and sadness gather ; 





But ne‘er distrust, my own dear wife, 
They soon pass o’er, We love each other. 


Time with unceasing tide rolls on, 
And death life’s silken thread will sever ; 

But on tne resurrection morn, 

God grant we still may love each other! 
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Wuat makes the name of “ Mary” 
such a universal favorite? ‘That it is so 
you feel, but perhaps you have never 
asked yourself, why? It may be a favor- 
ite with you, because some dear friend 
has borne the name of “ Mary.” A mo- 
ther perhaps, or a sister, or a favorite 
cousin, or a still dearer friend, has en- 
shrined that name in your heart of hearts. 
Or perhaps you have had a child whose 
name was “ Mary.” You have gazed 
with indescribable emotions upon the face 
of your own darling babe, and when the 
question was asked, “ what shall its name 
be,” spontaneously, as it were, you an- 
swered, “she shall be called ‘ Mary.’” 
And when you took the darling to the 
house of God, and the good pastor, touch- 
ing its forehead with the emblem of con- 
secration and purity, pronounced her name 
“ Mary,” associating it with the name of 
the “ Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,” there seemed thenceforth a kind 
of sacredness attached to that name. And 
as she grew and ran about the house, and 
learned to come with tiny feet and laugh- 
ing face at your call of “ Mary;” oh, it 
became indeed a household word, dearer 
to your heart than almost any other. 
And bye and bye, when. sickness came, 
and death marked her for its own, when 
the rose faded from her cheek, and a light 
not of earth shone from her dark blue eye; 
when she was not, because God took her; 
when He transplanted your beautiful 
flower to His own garden, where wind, 
nor storm, nor scorching sun, nor canker 
worm, nor any other evil, shall ever mar 
its beauty ;—where the flower and fruits 
of love are immortal ;—although the blow 
was severe indeed, and lacerated your 
very heart strings, you felt that it was 
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well, and said to your companion, “let us 
not mourn, our ‘ Mary’ is beyond the reach 
of evil, safe in the bosom of the Saviour ;” 
and now the name of “ Mary” can stir, as 
no other word can, the fountains of emo- 
tion in your soul. But over and above all 
personal reasons which may endear the 
name of “ Mary” to you, there are others 
of a more general nature, which must 
make it one of more than common interest 
to the heart of every christian. Noname 
has been more honored in Bible history. 
First, there is the virgin whose name was 
“ Mary,” and who was selected of God as 
the mother of our Saviour’s humanity. 
What christian’s heart does not kindle 
with pleasing emotions at the mention of 
her name ; and who does not iove to ad- 
mire her character as briefly sketched in 
the beautiful narratives of our religion ? 
And while we would not exalt her above 
the rest of mankind, we cannot but cher- 
ish her memory as the Mother who 
watched and nursed the infancy of Jesus. 
And there is “ Mary” the sister of Lazarus 
and Martha, who lived in the little village 
at the foot of Olivet, where Jesus so often 
tarried, and who it is said * Jesus loved.” 
She it was, respecting whom the Saviour 
himself declared that she had chosen the 
“ good part.” She it was, too, who poured 
the precious ointment upon the head and 
feet of Christ, and wiped his feet with her 
hair. She felt that the most costly offer- 
ing she could make was too poor to testi- 
fy her love for that Saviour, who had re- 
stored her dead brother from the grave, 
and secured her own soul from sin and 
hell. Next, there is “ Mary” also called 
“ Magdalene,” out of whom Christ had 
cast seven devils, and who showed her 
gratitude, by ministering to Him and his 
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disciples of her substance. She it was, 
too, who with another “ Mary,” and other 
women, lingered about the final scene of 
Calvary, and who, when all was finished, 
came to anoint and embalm his body for 
the sepulchre. And it was these two 
“ Mary's” whom Christ honored above all 
others by appearing to them first after his 
resurrection, and commissioned them t> 
bear the joyful tidings to his sorrowing 
disciples. No wonder that the name of 


“ Mary” is dear to every believing heart, 


when it was borne by the mother of Jesus, 
by her who poured the costly ointment 
upon his head, and by those who were 
“last at his cross, and earliest at his se- 
pulchre !” 

But we set out with the intention of 
introducing to your notice still another 
“ Mary,” who, we fear, has been over- 
looked by many readers of the Bible, for 
her name is not associated with any of 
the touching scenes, or tragic events of 
our Saviour’s history. But yet she is 
most honorably mentioned in the Sacred 
record. We mean Paul’s “ Mary.” Paul 
writing from Corinth to Rome, that re- 
markable letter, which as an intellectual 
production will compare with the best 
efforts of the human mind in any age, at 
the conclusion of his epistle, remembers 
with affectionate interest those brethren 
and sisters whose acquaintance he had 
made while there, and who had extended 
towards him christian hospitality ; and 
among other greetings, he says, “Greet 
Mary who bestowed much labor on us.” 
Here in one line we have all that we 
know certainly respecting this “ Mary,” 
but it is a line which speaks volumes. 
“Greet,” says Paul, “Greet Mary who 
bestowed much labor on us.” ‘The origi- 
nal is stronger, it implies labor unto wea- 
riness, even to fainting. In what that 
labor consisted which thus calls forth the 
grateful recollections of Paul, and which 
he needs must mention in his epistle to 
the church at Rome, we are left mainly 
to conjecture. Doubtless she had striven 
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to imitate the example of her illustrious 
namesakes, and had delighted to weary 
herself in ministering to the temporal 
necessities of Paul, and his companions in 
labor, making them welcome to her fire- 
side and table. She could not minister 
to her Saviour in person, but she knew 
that he would own as done to Himself, 
every act of kindness shown even to his 
poorest disciple. She could not anoint 
the head and feet of her Saviour with 
precious ointment; but she could wash 
the feet of his faithful servant Paul, as he 
returned at night to her house, wearied 
with the labors of the day. Perhaps it 
was her who wrought for Paul, with her 
own hands, that cloak he left at Troas, 
and partly on that account it might have 
been, that he was so anxious to recover 
it. Paul, although a bachelor, for rea- 
sons peculiar to himself, and the exigen- 
cies of the times and his office, was far 
from being indifferent to, or ungrateful 
for the delicate attentions of the gentler 
sex, and by no means insensible of the 
value of their aid to the cause he so much 
loved. On the contrary, this “ Mary” is 
not the only one of whom he makes honor- 
able mention as co-laborers in the good 
cause. Paul was a good judge, too, of 
female character, and the appropriate 
sphere of female usefulness, and he has 
not thought it out of place in him asa 
great apostle, speaking for all coming 
time, to make known his views on this 
subject. We may therefore reasonably 
conclude that Paul’s “ Mary” was a “ pat- 
tern woman,” and for aught that we 
know she might have sat for the picture 
he has drawn of “woman as she should 
be.” You remember it. ‘ Well reported 
of for good works, if she have brought up 
children; (mark! not suffered them to 
Run up!) if she have lodged strangers, if 
she have washed the saint’s feet; if she 
have relieved the afflicted; if she have 
diligently followed every good work, so- 
ber, loving their husbands and their chil- 
dren; discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 








adorned in modest apparel with shame- 
facedness and sobriety, not with broidered 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, 
but (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works.” However 
this may be, certain it is, she could not 
have been one of those opposite charac- 
ters, also described by the sharp sighted 
Paul, as “ learning to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house, and not only 
idle but tattlers also, and busy bodies, 
speaking the things they ought not.” 
Paul would never have sent a greeting to 
euch a character! Not he! 

“Greet Mary who bestowed much labor 
on us!”—It is a simple memorial, yet 
there it has stood for more than eighteen 

? 
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hundred years. Inthe long interval since 
Paul penned it, how many women have 
lived and been admired and flattered and 
loved, and some have swayed the sceptre 
of empire, and verily thought that they 
should be the admiration of future ages. 
But they have all alike passed away and 
are forgotten, or if their names survive, it 
ison the pages of histories seldom read 
and soon forgotten; while this “ Mary,” 
who never dreamed that her name would 
ever be heard beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of her own neighborhood, has had 
a place assigned her in the bright con- 
stellation of Bible “ Mary’s,” and her 
name shall go down to the latest time. 
Herald of the Prairies, 
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BY IDA VALE. 


I nave watched the last ray of thesinking sun 
As it shone on some hill-top high, 

{ have seen the bright floweret blooming at morn, 
But ere noon it would droop and die. 


I have looked with love on a summer cloud, 
Gold-bordered, so fleecy, and fair, 

But its beauty oft faded before my eyes, 
Leaving naught but its darkness there. 


I have followed a streamlet that wound along 
Its fairy-like course, fresh and free, 

O’er the mossy rock, through the valleys green, 
Till ’twas lost in the widening sea. 


I have known a fair child with a sunny eye, 
With a spirit cheerful and brave, 

To-day he was bounding o’er flowery hills— 
To-morrow laid in his grave. 


All things beautiful—all things bright, 
Are to us but a moment given, 
To tempt us away from this world of clay, 


To a happier home in heaven. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


WE heard an anecdote related of a 
distinguished American clergyman who 
visited Europe not long ago. Some Eng- 
lish gentlemen were remarking that we 
had no antiquities in America. “ You 
are mistaken, sir,” said the divine. “ How 
sot What have you in America?” “Sir, 
we have the eternal antiquities of God ;” 
and forthwith the American commenced 
a list of mountains and rivers and water- 
falls and forests, and other of the “an- 
tejuities of God,” which entirely over- 
whelmed the listeners. Perhaps no country 
in the world has a list to compare with 
this. Our forests stand as they stood 
before the conquest of England by the 
Normans, and the same trees have scat- 
tered their annual foliage upon the earth 
from which they sprang, in one long 
succession of centuries. But it is not to 
the forest or the mountain alone that we 
look for antiquities. We have the almost 
imperishable monuments of a noble race 
among us. Their burial grounds are in 
our fields, and on our hill-sides; their 
bones moulder under the foundations of 
our homes. They have left their names 
on our rivers and our promontories—and 
the stranger who visits America, when 
he asks the name of the first headland, 
will hear that of a noble race, and from 
time to time, listen in pleasant silence to 
the musical sounds of their unforgotten 
tongue. 

Nor is it alone in the names of the 
Montauks, the Pequots, the Mohawks, or 
the Wyandots, nor in the few words of 
their languages engraved on mountains 
or valleys, that the memory of the red 
man survives. 

The wanderer on the plains of Asia 
Minor, stumbles on a hewn stone. He 





pauses, looks for.a moment at the mute, 
yet eloquent marble, and kneels reverently 
before the memorial of two thousand years 
ago. More modern in his tastes, the 
voyager on the Rhine looks at the almost 
impenetrable walls of Ehrenbretstein, and 
is immediately wrapped in reveries of the 
days of romance and knight-errantry.— 
The Englishman invests Kenilworth, Mel- 
rose, and a hundred other ruined castles 
or abbeys, with an almost sacred interest, 
and seems to regard the possession and 
admiration of such ruins as the test of 
the most refined state of civilization. 
The European smiles complacently when 
he hears an American speaking of the 
olden time, and asks him to point out his 
relics of that time ; apparently imagining 
that because the bewildered, musty, mo- 
tionless monks and ignorant monarchs, 
who together managed to keep Europe in 
a long dark age, did not know of the 
existence of this continent till Columbus 
showed it to them, therefore it had no 
existence, and was to all purposes Jorn 
when it first met their astonished gaze. 
and yet at the moment when Colum- 
bus was vainly imploring the illiterate 
statesmen (so called) of Europe, to help 
him enlarge the world, at the very hour 
that he was kneeling before Isabella, 
whose woman’s curiosity or woman’s de- 
termination gave America to Europe, at 
that time there were on this continent, 
courts that in magnificence surpassed the 
court of Solomon; nations whose extent 
was greater than ever was the empire of 
Rome when Rome ruled the Eastern 
world; palaces that exceeded in archi- 
tecture and beauty of external adorning 
and in gorgeousness of internal furniture, 
the most splendid halls of Europe ; queens 
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on thrones, one jewel of whose crowns 
would be almost the purchase of Castile 
and Arragon, one footstep of which thrones 
would have bribed Europe to their feet. 
And yet men sometimes sneer at the 
antiquities of America! It is true that 
the Aztec nation at this time had some- 
what of barbarism in its theology, and 
did, at times offer human victims on its 
altars. The only distinction in this re- 
spect between them and the people of 
Europe in that age, was, that the latter 
immolated a thousand fold more victims, 
with the rack, the screw, the faggot, in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. ‘There 
was not so much difference of civilization, 
even in that respect. 

We may not now pause to speak further 
of that race. Enough for our purpose 
that we have their ruins in our borders— 
ruins which date with Stonehenge, at 
least, and not a few believe them to be as 
ancient (since they are almost as massive) 
as Karnak and Nineveh. 

But we did not purpose this course of 
remark. We designed to place in the 
mouths of Americans an answer to foreign 
sneers at the youth of our continent, by 
calling their attention more directly to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this more 
northern portion of the continent. It is 
to be regretted that so little attention has 
been paid to preserving the memory of 
the North American Indians, and that at 
this day so little interest is expressed in 
learning their history and their character. 
Their valiant deeds live in a few fireside 
legends which are passing into forgetful- 
ness as old men die from among us; and 
unless some new spur is given to the 
cause of research, our children will not 
know the names, much less the history, 
of the races we have displaced. Some 
time since, the Historical and Ethnologi- 
cal Society of this city appeared to be 
making some valuable collections of this 
kind, but of late they have not been much 
heard of. The Connecticut Historical 
Society deserves much credit for the per- 


severance which it continues to display 
in this work. Its members are indefati- 
gable in exertion, and they are already 
rewarded in possessing probably the most 
valuable collection of American antiqui- 
ties in the country. 

About a year ago a friend of ours di- 
rected a communication to an officer of 
one of the New York societies, informing 
him of the existence of a very valuable 
collection of aboriginal remains in the 
possession of a gentleman at the west, 
and also of some interesting localities of 
which drawings might be obtained, and 
also indicating the simple means (merely 
asking) by which the society could pro- 
bably obtain both. The collection spoken 
of was extremely interesting, and our 
friend made his communication merely as 
a matter of information to the society. 
The only means of procuring the collec- 
tion was through a letter from the officer 
above named. Our friend received a 
formal note, stating that the health of 
Mr. was such that he could not 
attend to such matters, and referring hur 
to Mr. , another officer of the same 
society, with whom, having no personal 
interest in the matter, he of course never 
troubled himself to communicate. By 
this negligence we have no doubt a very 
valuable collection is lost to the society. 

Of the localities referred to in that 
communication, we have examined one, 
and are satisfied that no one of greater 
interest exists in this or any other country. 
It is on the south bank of the Ohio river, 
about five miles below Point Pleasant in 
Virginia, and nearly opposite to the vil- 
lage of Gallipolis in Ohio, On the plan- 
tation of Gen. Steenbergen, and not many 
rods from his residence, is a high hill, 
overlooking his splendid acres of bottom 
land, and a bend of the Ohio. On the 
top of this hill are two large rocks, one 
basin-formed, and the other broad and 
flat. The former would hold several 
gallons of water in its concave surface. 
As near as our recollection now serves, 
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the other rock is ten or twelve feet long 
by six broad, or thereabouts. In the sur- 
face of this latter rock are a large num- 
ber of indentations of various shapes, 
length and breadth, worn more or less 
deep, showing clearly that here was a 
manufactory of axes, hatchets, arrow- 
heads, knives, and every stone weapon 
which the Indian used. The other rock 
held water, which doubtless the squaws 
brought from the low ground and poured 
into the basin, where it was within reach 
of the one who was rubbing down a 
hatchet or an axe on the flat rock. A 
drawing of the surface of the rock would 
be an extremely interesting picture.— 
Near this hill on both sides of the Ohio 
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are many large mounds, whose silence, 
in the forests or in the opea plain, is 
expressively solemn. They seem to be 
conscious that they are keepers of an im- 
penetrable mystery. ‘These mounds form 
the most interesting relics of our prede- 
cessors on these shores. Every year 
makes their mystery greater, and the 
probability of its solution less. Yet here 
when the European asks for American 
antiquities, we may point with veneration 
as in the presence of the great dead, and 
bid him look on the memorials of a race 
that was buried, and whose sepulchre was 
built Jong before the foot of the Norman 
was on Saxon land. 
N. Y. Jour. of Commerce 
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BY G. T. 


I was never a man of feeble courage. 
There are few scenes, either of human or 
elemental strife, upon which I have not 
looked with a brow of daring. I have 
stood in the front of the battle, when 
swords were gleaming and circling around 
me like fiery serpents in the air. I have sat 
in the mountain pinnacle, when the whirl- 
wind was rending its oaks from the rocky 
cliffs and scattering them piecemeal to 
the clouds. I have seen these things 
with a swelling soul, that knew not, that 
recked not danger—but there is some- 
thing in the thunder’s voice that makes 
me tremble like a child. I have tried to 
overcome this unhappy weakness—I have 
called pride to my aid, I have sought 
moral courage in the lessons of philosophy, 
but it avails me nothing; at the first low 
moaning of the distant cloud, my heart 
shrinks, quivers, gasps, and dies within me. 

My involuntary dread of thunder had its 
origin in an incident’ which occurred 
when I was a boy of ten years. I hada 
little cousin—a girl of the same age with 
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myself, who had been the constant com- 
panion of my childhood. Strange that 
after the lapse of so many years, that 
countenance should be familiar tome. I 
can see the bright young creature—her 
large eyes flashing like a gem—her free 
locks streaming as in joy upon the ris- 
ing gale, and her cheek glowing like a 
ruby through a wreath of transparent 
snow. Her voice had the melody and 
joyousness of a bird’s, and when she 
bounded the wooden hill or the fresh green 
valley, shouting a glad answer to every 
voice of nature, and clapping her little 
hands in every ecstacy of young exist- 
ence, she looked as if breaking away like 
a freed nightingale from the earth, going 
off where all things are beautiful and 
happy, like her. 

It was a morning in the middle of Au- 
gust. The little girl had been passing 
some days at my father’s house, and she 
was now to return home. Her path lay 
across the fields, and [ gladly became the 
companion of her walk. I never knew a 
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summer morning more beautiful and still. 
Only one cloud was visible, and that 
seemed as pure, and white, and peaceful, 
as if it had been the incense smoke of 
some burning censer in the skies. The 
leaves hung silent in the woods, the wa- 
ters in the bay had forgotten their undu- 
lations, the flowers were bending their 
heads as if dreaming of the rainbow and 
dew, and the whole atmosphere was of 
such a soft and exquisite sweetness, that 
it seemed a cloud of roses scattered down 
by the hands of Peri, from the far off gar- 
dens of Paradise. The green earth and 
the blue sea lay abroad in their boundless- 
ness, and the peaceful sky bent over and 
blessed them. The little creature at my 
side was in a delirium of happiness, and 
her clear, sweet voice came ringing upon 
the air, as often as she heard the tones of 
some favorite bird, or found some strange 
lovely flowers in her frolic wanderings. 
The unbroken and almost supernatural 
stillness of the day continued until nearly 
noon. Then for the first time the indica- 
tions of an approaching tempest were 
manifest. 

Over the summit of a mountain at the 
distance of about a mile, the folds of a 
dark cloud became suddenly visible, and 
at the same instant, a hollow roar came 
down from the winds, as if it had been 
the sound of the waves in a rocky cavern. 
The cloud rolled out like a banner fold 
upon the air, but still the atmosphere was 
as calm, and the leaves as motionless as 
before, and there was not even a quiver 
upon the sleeping waters, to tell of the 
coming hurricane. 

To escape the tempest was impossible. 
As the only resort, we fled to an oak that 
stood at the foot ofa tall precipice. Here 
we remained and gazed almost breath- 
lessly upon the clouds, marshalling them- 
selves like giants in the sky. The thun- 
der was not frequent, but every burst was 


go fearful that the young creature who 


stood beside me shut her eyes convulsive- 
ly, clung with desperate strength to my 


arm, and shrieked as if her heart would 
break. A few minutes and the storm 
was upon us. During the height of its 
fury, the little girl lifted her finger to- 
wards the precipice that towered above 
us. 1 looked up and an amethystine flame 
was quivering upon its grey peaks; and 
the next moment the clouds opened, the 
rocks tottered to their foundations, a roar 
like the groan of a universe filled the air, 
and I felt myself blinded, and thrown I 
know not whither. How long I remained 
insensible, I cannot tell, but when con- 
sciousness returned, the violence of the 
storm was abating, the roar of the winds 
dying in the tree tops, and the deep tones 
of the cloud coming in fainter murmurs 
from the eastern hills. 

I arose and looked tremblingly—al- 
most deliriously—around. She was there 
—the dear idol of my youthful love— 
stretched out on the wet, green earth. 
After a moment of irresolution, I went up 
and looked upon her. The handkerchief 
upon her neck was slightly rent, anda 
single dark spot upon her bosom told 
where the pathway of her death had been. 
At first I clasped her to my breast with a 
cry of agony, and then laid her down and 
gazed upon her face, almost with a feel- 
ing of calmness. Her bright dishevelled 
ringlets clustered sweetly around her 
brow, the look of terror had faded from 
her lips, and infant smiles were pictured 
beautifully there; the red rose-tinge upon 
her cheek was lovely as in life, and as I 
pressed it to my own, the fountain of tears 
was opened, and I wept as if my heart. 
were waters. I have but a dim recollec- 
tion of what followed—I only know that 
I remained weeping and motionless till 
the coming of twilight, and then I was 
taken tenderly by the hand and led away 
where I saw the countenance of parents 
and sisters. 

Many years have gone by on the wings 
of light and shadow, but the scene I have 
portrayed still comes over come me, at 
times, with terrible distinctness. The 
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oak yet stands at the base of the preci- 
pice, but its limbs are black and dead, 
and the hollow trunk, looking upwards to 
he sky, as “calling upon the clouds for 
drink,” is an emblem of rapid and noise- 
less decay. A year agol visited the spot, 
and the thoughts of by-gone years came 
mournfully back to me—thoughts of the 
jnnocent being who fell by my side, like 
some beautiful tree of spring rent by the 
whirlwind in the midst of its blossoming. 
But I remembered—and oh! there was 


Joy in the memory !—that she had gone 
where no lightnings slumber in the folds 
of the rainbow cloud, and where the sun- 
lit waters are broken only by the storm 
breath of Omnipotence. 


My readers will understand why I 
shrink in terror from the thunder. Even 
the consciousness of my security is no 
relief to me—my fears have assumed the 
nature of an instinct, and seem indeed a 
part of my existence. 





ORIGINAL. 
GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Tne closing day reveals those twinkling orbs 
That deck the canopy of heaven, and guide 


Man’s wandering footsteps. 


There they ever shine, 


But yet unseen, until the night appears. 

And thus on earth we never see the forms 
That near us hover, to protect and guide 

Our way, until thick darkness comes, and we 


Have felt the loss of some accustomed good. 


And yet unseen, they move; they gently guide 
And overrule man’s wayward, wand’ring steps. 
When evil tempts the heart, arraying sin 

Before us in a pleasant guise, those are 

Our guardian angels that do whisper us, 

With sweet, still voice, to turn aside therefrom, 
Nor be enticed with sin’s delusive charm. 

Those gentle eyes that watch and guard our way 
In infancy, are more than beautiful ; 

Yet those that watch around us in the storms 
Of after life, when dangers thick beset 

The thorny path, more beautiful than they. 
We may not see them ; but in that fair land 
Where there’s no cloud to dim the azure sky, 





Nor thorny way to walk, nor storm to fall, 

There may we gaze with rapture on their forms; 
Perchance to recognize them as the ones 

Who were beloved by us on earth, yet left 

It first for those bright realms, where they became 
His angels, who is ever watchful o’er 

Our way, and ministers to us in love. 
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BOMBARDMENT 


BOMBARDMENT 





OF VERA CRUZ. 


OF VERA CRUZ. 


A TRAGIC INCIDENT, BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


Just as I was sighting one of the guns 
of my battery on the first day of attack, I 
heard my name called by one at my side, 
and looking up, I saw G » a young 
midshipman, whose activity and officer- 
like conduct I had noticed at the time of 
our landing, when he had charge of a 
cutter which eided in putting us on shore. 

He seemed very much excited; his 

dark eyes were flashing with emotion ; 
his face was deadly pale, and yet there 
was something in his look, as he stood 
boldly upon the parapet of my battery, 
that told me that it was not fear that 
paled his cheek. Though shot and shell 
came bustling through-the darkened air, 
he stood unmoved, like a sea girt tower 
amid the storm, gazing city ward. 
_ “What do you want, G——?” said I, 
when I heard his voice, and at the same 
time stepping clear of the recoil of my 
gun, while the artillery man advanced 
with his match to fire it. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t fire yet !” 
shouted he, as he sprang from the para- 
pet’s front and glanced along the right of 
the gun; then seizing a crow, and with 
the strength of a Hercules heaved the 
breach of the gun to one side, so that the 
shot I aimed with care at one of the 
largest and finest looking buildings in the 
city, over which waved the national flag 
of Mexico, would fly wide of its mark. 

“What mean you by this strange con- 
duct?” said I, sternly, not liking this 
interference with my orders. 

“Wait one instant till I have fired, and 
1 will explain,” said he, meanwhile sight- 
ing the gun. The next moment he 
snatched the match from the man who 
stood near him, and fired. Springing 





upon the parapet to watch the effect of 
his shot, I saw it dismount, and render 
useless a gun on the enemy’s wall, which 
had annoyed us very much al] the morn- 
ing. 

He smiled when he saw my look of 
gratification at this unexpectedly success- 
ful shot, and then, more calmly than he 
had spoken before, remarked — 

“ Lieutenant, forgive me for interfering 
with your .ty, but your gun was aimed 
at a spot which I had come hither to 
desire you to spare. You see that palace 
with the flag flying, at which you was 
aiming ?” 

“T do,” I replied, not knowing which 
way led the drift of his remarks. 

“For the love of Heaven spare that 
house! I care not if every other in the 
town is blown to atoms, but do not destroy 
that one !” 

“ What is your reason, sir ?” 

“That is the palace of Don Ignato de 
Corrulia, a noble Castillian, not a Mexi- 
can.” 

“There are Mexican colors flying on 
his house top.” 

“Qh! it is only because he is brave, 
and he sides with the Mexicans because 
he resides among them now—but you 
asked my reason for wishing to spare that 
house. Hear it. My betrothed, Anita 
de Corrulia, is there, and, oh God! to 
what danger is she exposed. Lieutenant, 
do not deny my request—spare that 
house ; think of the agony which I must 
feel in knowing that she, my love, my 
very life, is there protected only by walls 
which crumble at every shot.” 

«“T will, and aim elsewhere,” I exclaim- 
ed, for indeed I felt for the poor fellow. 
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“Thank you, dear Ramrod,” said he, 
“I have been to all the batteries but the 
mortar on the extreme left, and at the 
risk of being laughed at, have begged all 
to spare that house; all have promised 
me to do so, and if, when we storm that 
place, I can be first over the walls, and 
reach the doors before the others, I yet 
may save her from the fearful perils which 
now environ her.” 

“TI hope you may,” said I, shuddering 
as I thought of the fearful excesses which 
must inevitably occur if we stormed the 
town; the excesses which the madness 
of victory and the desire to revenge fallen 
comrades, ever leads even well-disciplined 
soldiery to commit. 

Again he warmly thanked me, and 
turned to go to the battery he had not yet 
visited. I passed along the line of guns, 
and directed my men only to aim at the 
enemy’s guns, especially to spare the 
house which G had pointed out—but 
what were my feelings, when, in the act 
of pointing it out to one of my gunners, 
I saw in its place nothing but a cloud of 
smoke and dust! I knew at once that a 
bomb had struck it, and from the look 
of things feared the worst for my young 
naval friend, especially when as the dust 
and smoke settled I saw the flag gone, a 
large part of the wall fallen, and the 
palace a perfect wreck. The bomb had 
been fired by the mortar battery which he 
had failed to reach in time to prevent it. 

I continued on in my duty, and a hot 
time indeed we had of it. It was almost 
painful to see the smoked and sweaty 
faces of our worn out men, as they toiled 





“in the work of destruction—it was sick- 


ening to see here and there a ghastly 
mass of flesh and crushed bones, which, 
by some huge shot, had been thus trans- 
formed from life and beauty ; but soldiers 
must sicken at nothing in times like these. 

I saw no more of my young friend 
G——; yet during this time I had 
thought of him and his deep anxiety, and 
inwardly prayed that, for his sake, as well 


as for the cause of humanity, she was 
spared. Oh! it wasa harrowing thought 
as we fired these showers of shot and 
shell among them, that the innocent, 
feeble, and helpless, were even in more 
danger than the garrison soldiers who 
stood behind the embrasures, and often I 
fancied that I could hear the shrieks of 
wounded and dying women, that the piti- 
ful cries of poor children were borne down 
upon the breeze. I could almost see them 
crushed, mangled, dying, dead! Oh! may 
I be saved from ever again witnessing the 
bombardment of any inhabited city; at 
least, if so, let there be none but men 
within its walls. 

When the city had capitulated, I en- 
tered with the rest who were sent to take 
formal possession, and found the street 
which led towards the quay facing the 
castle where we were directed to march, 
directly past the palace which G—— had 
pointed out as that of Don Ignato de 
Corrulia. As I looked up on the black- 
ened walls I felt a strong desire to enter 
it, and try and find out the fate of G——’s 
betrothed, and obtained leave for a few 
moments from my captain. I hastily 
entered through the ruined archway 
which opened into the court-yard, which 
always centres a Spanish built palace, 
and saw at a glance that G had been 
before me in his visit. The basin of a 
large fountain was in the midst, but Gen. 
Scott had cut off the aqueducts which 
had supplied the city fountain, and this 
was dry. By its verge, however, on a 
broad slab of marble, sat G , and she 
in his arms. I paused for an instant as I 
saw him and the beautiful form which he 
held, for I thought it indelicate to advance 
at that moment; but I could not retreat, 
and there seemed something so strange 
in his actions that I could not well tear 
myself away. He held her still and mo- 
tionless in his arms, her long black hair 
fell in dishevelled masses down upon the 
cold marble, and over a partly bare and 
lovely shoulder, and though it seemed she 
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was looking at him, for I could see her 
large black eyes were open, still he spoke 
not, but with a fixed and strong gaze 
looked down upon her. 

I slowly advanced; he could have heard 
my footstep, but he raised not his head— 
he did not seem to care whether friend 
or foe approached. I bent over him and 
her. I looked down upon her beautiful 
face—it was as the marble on which she 
rested; I gazed in those black eyes— 
they were lakes of beauty, frozen over 
with the ice of death—open, but not lus- 
trous. I looked down upon her swelling 
bosom, uncovered by the disarrangement 
of her dress; and a ghastly wound of 
black and horrible roughness showed how 
she had died. A piece of the iron shell 
had clove a rent in her bosom, through 
which her soul had sped to a kinder 
world than this. In one hand she clenched 
a locket. I looked upon it, and re- 
ecognized the miniature of G oh 
what a sight was this. So young, so 
beautiful, loving, and beloved—yet gone, 
gone, forever, and in such a way. 

I laid my hand upon G ’s shoulder, 
and spoke to him, then, for the first time ; 
he looked up, and I saw that in him there 
was a change almost as great as her. 
Pale as death; his eyes fixed and strong 
in their almost maniac glare, his lips 
bloodless, cold, big drops of sweat on his 











A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


pallid brow—-oh! who can describe his 
look. He spoke not—his eye again fell 
upon her form, a lovelier one than which 
seldom crosses the path of man. 

I could stand the scene no longer. I 
rushed forth and joined my company in- 
stantly, sending word to two of G——’s 
messmates where they might find him, 
and begging them to go to his assistance. 

I next day sent aboard of his ship to 
enquire after his health, and heard to my 
sorrow that he was confined to his bed 
delirous from a fever, and that feeble 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. 

I learned by one of his shipmates that 
G had become acquainted with Donna 
Anita on a former cruise, that a mutual 
love had arisen, been confessed by both 
parties, and they were to be united at the 
close of the war. 

And this, oh! thisis war! These are 
the scenes which the pen of history — 
must record of men who live in the nine- 
teenth century of the existence of that 
religion which has peace, love and charity 
for its mottos and emblems. I know, 
reader, that this is a poor train of thought, 
and an inconsistent one for a soldier ; but 
were you to see such scenes as these, you 
would not wonder that I should almost be 
willing to exchange the sword and uni- 


form for the priest’s gown and prayer- 
book. 








A Beavutirut Sentriment.—The late 
eminent judge, Sir Allen Park, once said 


in a public meeting in London: 


* We live in the midst of blessings till 
we are utterly insensible of their great- 
ness, and of the sources from which they 
flow. We speak of our civilization, our 
arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget 
entirely how large a share is due Chris- 
tianity. Blot Christianity out of the 


pages of man’s history, and what would 
his laws have been—what his civiliza- 
tion? Christianity is mixed up with our 
very being and our daily life; there is 
not a familiar object around us which 
does not wear a different aspect, because 
the light of Christian love is on it—not a 
law which does not owe its truth and 
gentleness to Christianity—not a custom 
which cannot be traced, in all its holy, 
healthful parts to the gospel. 
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A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


In the year 1795, the Rev. George Bid- 
dulph, at that time chaplain of the Earl 
of ——, and my college associate, was in 
London ; we spent much time together, 
and as he was a man of an earnest turn 
of mind, our conversation was very much 
on religious subjects, he being anxious to 
dissever me from the free-thinking prin- 
ciples of French and German philosophy 
to which I was at that time much ad- 
dicted. 

One day being at Woolwich, we took a 
stroll on Blackheath, when we acciden- 
tally came upon a young man, who, hav- 
ing been overturned ina gig, had slightly 
injured hisarm. The little service which 
we were enabled to render him, led to our 
spending the remainder of the day to- 
gether, and as it was then hardly past 
noon, this consisted of several hours, 
which were sufficient to enable young 
men socially inclined, to become tolerably 
familiar before parting. 

Our new acquaintance informed us 
that he was Lieutenant Mackintosh, in 
the service of the East India Company, 
and that the following day he was to em- 
bark for his destination. He was a young 
man of remarkably prepossessing appear- 
ance and lively manners. Jn the course 
of conversation some words cropped from 
myself with reference to an unfinished 
argument with my clerical friend on our 
often contested religious subjects. This 
led to the discovery that the young soldier 
was even more -ceptically disposed than 
myself, and now with such an ally, the 
argument was resumed and continued till 
we were about to part, when the lieuten- 
ant asserting his positive belief in no other 
life than the present, declared that, if, 
after death, his soul really existed—and 


he died before his new clerical acquaint- 
ance,—he would pay him a visit and con- 
fess his error, and adding, that he would 
not fail to enlighten me also. 

We parted, and we saw the lieutenant 
no more, at least in this life. One re- 
mark I must make in this place, which is 
of importance, namely, that although the 
lieutenant had told us his name, he had 
not mentioned his family, nor his native 
place, nor had we inquired about them, 
and after that time neither of us thought 
more of him I believe, than is commonly 
thought of any passing, agreeable ac- 
quaintanece who has enabled us to spend 
an hour or two pleasantly. 

One night, however, about three years 
afterwards, I dreamed that I was sitting 
in my library as usual, when the door 
opened and a young man entered, whom 
I immediately recognized to be Lieuten- 
ant Mackintosh, though he was then wear- 
ing a captain’s uniform. He looked much 
sunburnt as one might naturally expect a 
man after about three year’s exposure to 
a tropical sun. His countenance, how- 
ever, was grave, and there was a peculiar 
expression in it, that even in my dream, 
excited an unusual degree of attention. 
I motioned to him to be seated, and withe 
out addressing him, waited for him to 
speak; he did so immediately, and his 
words were these— 

“T promised, when we were at Wool- 
wich, together, to visit you if 1 died. I 
am dead, and have now kept my word. 
You can tell all your friends who are 
sceptics, that the soul does not perish with 
the body.” 

When these words were ended, I awoke, 
and so distinctly were they, as it seemed, 
impressed upon my senses, that for the 
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34 A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


moment I could not believe but that they 
had been spoken to me by the actual 
tongue of man. I convinced myself that 
the chamber was empty, and then remem- 
bering that immediately before going to 
bed I had been reading the mystical 
writings of Emaneul Swedenburg, I per- 
suaded myself that this was but the effect 
of my exciting imagination, and again 
slept. 

The next morning I regarded it merely 
as an ordinary dream. I was not a little 
surprised, therefore, when early in the 
day, I received a visit from my friend Bid- 
dulph, who instantly accosted me with the 
inquiry, whether I had heard any news 
of that Lieutenant Mackintosh, whose ac- 
quaintance we had accidentally made 
three years before. I related my dream. 
“Strange, indeed,” he said, “ then of a 
truth he is dead!”. He then related that 
the preceding night he also had a similar 
dream, with this difference, that it was 
twice repeated, and that each time he 
was desired to write to , in Inver- 
nesshire, where lived his mother and sis- 
ter, and to inform them of his death—the 
apparition in his dream adding each time, 
that this would be a great affliction to 
them, and therefore he laid it earnestly 
upon him to offer them all the consola- 
tion in his power. 

After the first dream, Biddulph, like 
myself, in awakening, had persuaded him- 
self that it was mere/y a dream, and after 
some time had again slept, when it was 
repeated precisely as before, and then on 
waking, he had risen and written down 
not only the address, but a letter to the 
clergyman of the parish, inquiring from 
him if a family such as had been intimated 
to him, lived at the place mentioned, but 





without giving him the reasons for the 
inquiry. 

When the day came, however, the 
whole thing seemed to him so extraordi- 
nary, that he determined to come and 
consult with me who liad known the 
young man equally as well as himself, 
before he took any decided step. 

The whole thing appeared so strange 
and so contrary to all human appearance, 
that I could only advise him to send the 
letter which he had written to the clergy- 
man, and be guided by his answer. We 
resolved not to mention the subject to any 
one, but we noted down the date and 
hour of these remarkable dreams. A few 
posts afterwards settled the whole thing. 
Mrs. Mackintosh and daughter were liv- 
ing as had been told in the dream, at . 
and the clergyman added, “ that he hoped 
his correspondent had news to communi- 
cate respecting Capt. Mackintosh, about 
whom they were anxious. ‘Thus two 
points were proved—our lieutenant had 
become a captain, and his mother and sis- 
ter were living at the address communi- 
cated in his dream—as a natural infer- 
ence, therefore, the third fact was true 
also. 

As the best means of communicating 
the sad intelligence he had so singularly 
received, Biddulph determined to make a 
journey at once into Invernesshire—he 
did so, and singularly enough, that visit 
ended in his marrying Miss Mackintosh. 

In the course of a few months, official 
tidings came of the death of Capt. Mack- 
intosh, who had died by a coup de soleil 
while hunting up the country with a party 
of brother officers—and the time of his 
death exactly corresponded with that of 
our dream. Howiti’s Jourral. 








THoveGut is an exalted gift—superior 
to language. The painter may portray 


the beauty of the rose, but he cannot copy 
its fragrance. 
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“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


ORIGINAL. 
‘LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


BY L. D. JOHNSON. 


Wuen darkness brooded o’er the earth, 
And wrapt her pall of deepest blackness round 
Created things ; when Chaos sat upon 
His awful throne, and earth did stagger on, 
New-born, upon her unknown way, and like 
A timid bride, half doubting, fearing, robed 
In mourning, bathed in tears, fair Luna came, 
And took her place within the mystic sphere, 
And naught but deep confusion ruled the world; 
A voice that rung from earth’s remotest bound 
To boundless cycles of creation, spake— 
“ Let there be light.” And lo! a darkened world 
Sprang into life anew, a mighty sun, 
Soul of surrounding worlds, rolled up the east, 
And burnished all created things with gold, 
While nature’s inert pulses seemed to leap 
With beauty, life, and light. 


And thus, when dark 
And fearful rolls the tempest’s sable car 
Above our earthly hopes and joys; when called 
Upon to quaff the bitter cup of gall 
And wormwood sorrow holdeth to the lips; 
When doubt, despair, affix their vulture beaks 
Within the heart, and gorge their hungry maw 
With blood; when scorned, betrayed by double hearts 
And bitter tongues; when fountains of the soul 
Dry up, and tender scions droop, for want 
Of sunshine, dew, and warmth—a still, small voice 
Amid the darkness breathes—“ Let there be light.” 
And clouds of gloomy terror roll away, 
While voices, silver-toned, shall lull thy soul 
With sweetest harmonies, rock thee to sleep 
Upon the couch of joy, and hope smile o’er 
Thee with her wreath of dreams. 
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We have often heard and read 

What the royal psalmist said: 

Babes and sucklings’ artless lays, 

Shall proclaim the Saviour's praise. 
Hark! &c. 


Parents, teachers. old and young, 
All unite to swell the song ; 
Higher and yet higher rise, 
Till hosanna reach the skies. 
Hark! we all unite to sing, &c. 





Hark! &c. 





We are taught to love the Lord, 
We are taught to read his word, 
We are taught the way to heaven, 
Praise to God for all be given. 
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